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Iron Trades Strike—Street-Car Situation—Phone Operators Out 


The unrest which has prevailed for some 
time among the workers in the iron trades 
culminated on Wednesday in a strike that in- 
volves fully 2000 men, who have united in a 
demand for the eight-hour workday. 

Following are the organizations affected: 

Boiler Makers, No. 25. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205. 

Blacksmiths, No. 168. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers, No. 316. 

Machinists, No. 68. 

Coppersmiths. 

Machine Hands, No. 715. 

Pattern Makers. 

Steam Fitters, No. 46. 

Iron. Molders, No. 164. 

Machinists, No. 284. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, No. 1. 

Notwithstanding the fact that great pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on employers 
to induce them to act as a unit in resisting the 
demands of the men for an eight-hour day, 
over sixty concerns in this city and the imme- 
diate vicinity granted the shorter workday and 
are running their plants to full capacity. In 
Stockton and San Jose the victory for an 
eight-hour day is practically complete. 

The iron workers of the northern coast 
cities have also demanded improved condi- 
tions—in fact, the movement is general in all 
important manufacturing centers on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 

In this city the important concerns which 
have refused to grant the eight-hour day 
include the Union Iron Works, Risdon Iron 
Works, Dow Pump Company, American Can 
Company, Pelton Water Wheel Company and 
the United Engineering Company. 

Negotiations between the California Metal 
Trades Association and a committee repre- 
senting the unions were in progress for several 
weeks prior to the strike, but the only con- 
cession the employers’ association offered was 
an increase of 5 per cent in, wages and a 
promise to grant the eight-hour day when at 
least 50 per cent of the Eastern manufac- 
turers had conceded it. This proposition did 
not meet with favor, and the unions made 
complete arrangements for a walkout of their 
members on May Ist in all shops where the 
eight-hour day was not granted. At the last 
moment the Metal Trades’ Association sub- 
mitted an arbitration proposition, but it was 


impossible to secure action on this by the | 


various unions before the time fixed for the 
strike, consequently the program previously 
determined on was carried out, and wherever 


an employer refused to concede the eight- 
hour day on Wednesday morning the men 
declined to go to work. 

In their movement for the eight-hour day 
the local iron trades unions have the support 
of their national organizations, and this condi- 
tion, coupled with the fact that very many of 
the employers have conceded the eight-hour 
day, makes the position of the strikers much 
stronger than it has ever been in an iron 
trades strike in this city. The local unions, 
almost without exception, have well-filled 
treasuries, and, being also assured of! the 
financial support of the national organizations, 
are in a position to maintain a long struggle 
if it becomes necessary to do so. 

Joseph F. Valentine, President of the Iron 
Molders’ International Union, arrived in the 
city during the week, and has taken charge 
of the molders’ contest for the eight-hour day. 
Mr. Valentine is a San Franciscan and is 
recognized as one of the ablest men in the 
labor movement. He is a Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor, and his 
counsel will have great weight with the iron 
trades unions during the present controversy. 

The men appear to be absolutely confident 
of ultimate victory in this contest, and all 
indications point to the conclusion that this 
confidence is fully justified. Through the Iron 
Trades Council the unions involved maintain 
close relations and are working in absolute 
harmony. 
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When over 1700 Street Carmen assembled 
in the Central Theater at midnight of Tuesday 
it seemed probable that the threatened tie-up 
of the street-car system of the city would be 
averted by the acceptance by the men of a 
compromise proposition which it was generally 
understood President Calhoun of the United 
Railroads had signified his willingness to agree 
to, but it now appears to be a certainty that 
the men will strike on Sunday, Calhoun having 
refused to entertain the compromise propo- 
sition that the officials of the union had good 
reason to believe was acceptable to him. 

Another mass meeting will be held in the 
Central Theater at midnight of Saturday, 
when the committee delegated at the Tuesday 
meeting to make a final effort to effect an 
amicable settlement with Calhoun will report, 
and, as heretofore stated, it seems certain that 
a strike will then be ordered. 

During the discussion between President 
Calhoun and representatives of the union that 
occurred previous to Tuesday’s meeting of 


the men Calhoun intimated his willingness to 
agree to pay the Oakland scale of wages for 
Street Carmen, it being understood, however, 
that if this scale was accepted it should be so 
modified as not to effect a reduction in the 
wages of any of the men now employed by 
the company. The reason for this stipulation 
is that the Oakland scale of wages ranges from 
30 to 40 cents an hour, the rate received by the 
individual being determined by the length of 
time he has been in the service of the com- 
pany—the 30-cent rate being paid men during 
the first year, and an increase of 1 cent an 
hour granted each year thereafter until the 
maximum rate— 4o cents an hour—is reached. 
Under the award of the arbitration board 
presided over by Chief Justice Beatty the 
Street Carmen of this city now receive 31, 32 
and 33 cents an hour for the first, second 
and third years of service respectively, conse- 
quently were the exact Oakland scale to be 
adopted here these classes of men would suffer 
a reduction.of 1 cent an hour. As has been 
said, this discrepancy was pointel out to Cal- 
houn and the union officials were led to be- 
lieve that he would agree to a modification of 
the Oakland scale and arrange a schedule that 
would not operate to reduce the wages now 
paid the one, two and three year men in his 
employ. 

For over an hour previous to calling the 
Tuesday night meeting to order the Executive 
Board of the union discussed the situation in 
all its phases, and it was evident, when the 
meeting of the union opened that the board 
was practically united in adetermination to 
accept the modified Oakland scale rather than 
force a strike on the $3 and eight-hour prop- 
osition. 

When, at 1:30 a. m., President Richard 
Cornelius called the meeting to order there 
were over 1700 men present. Before any 
routine business was transacted, Secretary 
Bowling moved that the members renew their 
obligation to the union. The motion was 
carried without dissent, and President Cor- 
nelius then read the impressive obligation, 
every man standing and repeating the words 
as they were uttered by the President. This 
ceremony over, Cornelius addressed the men. 
It was plainly evident that he fully realized the 
gravity of the situation as in earnest terms 
he called upon the members to consider the 
serious issues before them dispassionately and 


thoroughly. He referred to curernt rumors 


of serious division of sentiment in the organiz- 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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LABOR CLARION. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held April 26, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of previous meeting ap- 
proved. ‘ 

CrepENTIALS—Ladies’ Tailors, O. Andersen, vice 
O. Sandahl. Blacksmiths, No. 168, A. Grouney, D. 
Dewar, vice J. Heaney. Pattern Makers, G. E. 
Pleasant, C. W. Crystal. Gas Workers, T. Clasby, 
vice P. V. Kearns. 

APPLICATION FOR AFFILIATION—From the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers, Local 34; referred to Organizing 
Committee. 

ComMunicaTions—Filed: From the Devisadero- 
street Improvement Association, requesting the 
Council. to send representative to their meeting. 
From the American Federation of Labor informing 
the Council in reference as to the disposition of 
property of defunct organizations. From the Retail 
Delivery Drivers, thanking Council for assistance 
rendered. From the Stereotypers and Electrotyp- 
ers, informing Council that they will parade on 
Labor Day. Referred to Iron Trades Council: From 
the Stationary Firemen, requesting the Council to 
protest against the passage of an ordinance for 
licensing engineers and firemen. Referred to Or- 
ganizing Commutiee: From girls working in a fac- 
tory who: desired to be organized. Referred to 
Lapor CLarion: From the Leather Novelty Work- 
ers, Local No. 14, relative to union-made belts. 
From Machinists’ Union, Local 381, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., in forming the Council that the Franklin 
Automobile is unfair to organized labor. Referred 
to Executive Committee: Wage scale and agree- 
ment of Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30. Wage scale 
and agreement of Waitresses’ Union, Local No. 48. 
From the Eureka Federated Trades and Labor 
Council, a resolution in reference to the organizing 
of the Woodmen in Humboldt County. From the 
Metal Polishers, Local No. 128, calling the atten- 
tion of the Council to an agency at 931 Ellis street, 
that is handling cash carriers that are unfair. Re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, to report back 
at this meeting: Wage scale and agreement of 
the Machinists, Local No. 68. Wage scale and 
agreement of the Iron Molders, Local No. 164. 
Wage scale and agreement of the Machine Hands, 
Local No, 715. 

Reports oF Unions—Glass Blowers—Report that 
their organization is assisting the Bottle Caners in 
re-organizing. Milkers—Business good; initiating 
many new members and union endeavoring to or- 
ganize Bay Counties. Cooks, No. 44—Trade slack; 
the temporary restraining order of Clark’s Bakery 
has been dissolved by the order of the court; do- 
nated $50 to the Laundry Workers. Tanners—Busi_ 
ness fair; initiating many new members and will 
parade on Labor Day. Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers—Business good. Tailors—Business good; union 
progressing nicely, notwithstanding the tactics of the 
Independent Tailors who are endeavoring to injure 
their cause. Horseshoers—Business fair; will pa- 
rade on Labor Day and the union requests the as- 
sistance of sister organizations in organizing cor- 
poration shops. Barbers—Report that many barber 
shops are not displaying the union card and request 
delegates to refrain from patronizing the same. 
Cemetery Employes—Have decided by a unanimous 
secret ballot that they will enforce demands for a 
$3 day on May Ist. Barber Shop Porters and Bath 
House Attendants—Business good; request delegates 
to look for the union card and working button. 
Leather Novelty Workers—Informing the Council 
that two firms have signed agreement with union 
and are initiating many new members; will hold 
open meeting on May 3d. Bakers, No. 24—Will 
hold annual outing and parade on May Ist at Sun- 
set Park. Also decided to parade on Labor Day. 
Shoe Clerks—Reyort that a few stores are keeping 
open late on Saturday evenings; request delegates 


mot to patronize the same. Machinists, No. 68— 


Business good; report that their organization is to 


make the demand on May Ist for the eight-hour 
workday, along with the other iron trades. Retail 
Clerks—Report that all stores in the Mission are 
considered unfair by their organization for keeping 
open after 6 p. m. Bottle Caners—Report that they 
are as yet unable to agree with the male members 
of that union on re-organization. -Molders—Busi- 
ness good; union intends to make demands for the 
eight-hour day on May Ist, along with the other 
iron trades. Steam Fitters—Intend to make a de- 
mand for the eight-hour day on May Ist. 


SpecIAL OrpER oF Business—Nominations and 
election to fill vacancies on Executive Committee. 
Delegate S. Fox was nominated. Moved and second- 
ed that the nominations close; carried. The chair 
appointed Bros. Michelson, Tattenham, Walsh, Gal- 
lagher and Coleman. Vote was, Roche 41, Geisen 
37, Fox 54; Delegate Fox having received the high- 
est number of votes cast, the chair declared him 
elected for the ensuing term. Moved and seconded 
that the Council go into executive session; carried. 


Executive ComMmitree—Recommends :1—That the 
Council declare its intention of levying a boycott on 
the San Francisco Dairy, L. De Sante, proprietor, 
subject to the report of the Secretary. Moved and 
seconded that it be laid over for one week; carried. 
2—That the matter of A. B. Patrick & Co., tanners, 
on the unfair list of the American Federation of 
Labor, be laid over for two weeks in order that 
the Tanners’ Union may take the matter up; con- 
curred in. 3—That the wage scale and agreement 
of the Beer Drivers, No. 227, be indorsed as amend- 
ed, by striking out part of Sections 1 and 4; con- 
curred in. 4—That the wage scale and agreement 
of the Brewery Workmen, No. 7, be indorsed; con- 
curred in. 5—That the Council declare its inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on the Hayes Park Laun- 
dry, for violating the agreement of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union; concurred in. 6—That the Coun- 
cil declare its intention of levying a boycott on the 
Barber Shop and Bath House at 1303 Golden Gate 
Avenue, for employing non-union Bath House At- 
tendants, subject to the report of the Secretary; 
laid over one week. 7—That the Council declare 
its intention of levying a boycott on the Barber 
Shop at 16 Eleventh street, subject to the report of 
the Secretary; concurred in. 8—That the wage 
scale and agreement of the Paste Makers be in- 
dorsed; concurred in. o9—That the question of 
jurisdiction between the Jewelry Workers and Metal 
Polishers be laid over for one week; concurred in. 
10—That the wage scale and agreement of the Street 
Railway Employes be indorsed; unanimously in- 
dorsed. 11—That the wage scale and agreement of 
the Machinists’ Union be indorsed, having received 
the indorsement of their national organization; con- 
curred in. 12—That the wage scale and agreement 
of the Machine Hands, No. 715, be indorsed, having 
received the indorsement of the national organiza- 
tion; concurred in. 13—That the wage scale and 
agreement of Iron Molders’ Union be indorsed, hav_ 
ing received the indorsement of the national organi- 
zation; concurred in. 


OrcGANIzING CoMMITTEE—Report favorably on the 
application of the Commercial Telegraphers; moved 
and seconded that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee be concurred in; carried. 

New Business—tThe following resolution was in- 
troduced by Delegate Will J. French: 

“WuHereas, It is universally acknowledged in civ- 
ilized communities that a man charged with a capi- 
tal crime, and whose life is in the balance, should 
receive an impartial trial, to the end that his guilt 
or innocence may be determined; and 


“WHuereas, The repeated expression of President 
Roosevelt that Moyer and Heywood are “undesira- 
ble citizens” is likely to prejudice men’s minds, es- 
pecially as the two men are alleged to have con- 
spired to commit a brutal murder and are to be 
tried for their lives in a State other than the one 
in which they have legal residence—and in which 
public opinion is strongly divided on the issue; there- 
fort be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 


Great Sale of Women’s 
Tan Stockings at 


15c = 


Regularly 25c a Pair. 


Tan Stockings are much in demand for sum- 
mer wear. Here is a large quantity—plenty of 
styles. Some are all-over lace effects with fancy 
embroidered instep; some with fancy pin dot and 
fancy figure; others with pretty lace boot; all 
are 25c values—all have been reduced to 15¢ 
pair. At this price it will pay you to get a 
dozen pairs. 


1-3 Off on Fancy China 


Enamelware at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 
Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods-*Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


Select Meeting 
R O om SEATS 50 PEOPLE 


Private Entrance 


SUITABLE FOR 
UNION HEADQUARTERS 
APPLY AT 


THE LOCAL miei 


200 Twelfth Street, Cor. Howard | 


that we emphatically protest against. the reiteration 
of President Roosevelt’s opinion at this time as an 
injustice and contrary to the spirit of the “square 
deal” ; that we-express our abhorrence of the crime 
committed and a desire to see the perpetrators pun- 
ished as they deserve, while at the same time we be- 
lieve that men who claim to be innocent should have 
every protection afforded by legitimate and legal 
means; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we express deep regret at the 
newly added department to American jurisprudence, 
which may be termed “government by the President,” 
as opposed to the principles cherished in this land, 
and, at best, but the opinion of one man, who, after 
all, is like the rest of humanity, liable to err; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to President Roosevelt and the press.” 

Moved and seconded that the resolutions be 
adopted; carried. 

Recerprs—Blacksmiths, No. 168, $4; Relief Fund, 
$66.90; Drug Clerks, $4; Picture Frame Workers, 
$4; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Molders, $10; Ship 
Drillers, $4; Pile Drivers, $6; Coopers, No. 65, $6; 
Bookbinders, $6; Horseshoers, $4; Leather Novelty 
Workers, $2; Hatters, $2; Boxmakers and. Sawyers, 
$8; Cooks, No. 44, $14; Pie Bakers, $4; Brewery 
Workmen, $10; Jewelry Workers, $4; Press Feed- 
ers, $6; Total, $168.90. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carefare, $1.10; Brown 
& Power, stationery, $8.50; stenographer, $20; post- 
age, $3; Daily News, 25 cents; Total, $62.85. 

Adjourned at 12:05 a. m. 

Wm. P. McCase, Secretary. 
————— 
FAIR PUBLICATIONS. 

Attention is called to the list of “Unfair Publica- 
tions” in the advertising columns of the Lasor 
Crarion, published by authority of San Francisco 
Typographical Union. The list includes publications 
of national reputation and circulation and should be 
carefully scrutinized by all trade unionists. In 
order that our friends may be in possession of union 
publications of general circulation, not including 
the many local periodicals, the following list, all 
worthy of patronage, is printed: 


American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews 

Arena 

American Shoe and 
Leather Reporter 

All-Story Magazine 

Ainslee’s 

Appleton’s Magazine 

American Shoemaking 

Argosy 

Apothecary and New 
England Druggist 

Arkansas Magazine 

American Magazine 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Bankers’ Magazine 

Broadway Magazine 

Breeders’ Gazette 

Bob Taylor’s Magazine 
Zanker and Tradesman 

Clipper 

Cosmopolitan 

Commoner 

Collier’s 

Everybody’s Magazine 

Etude 

Fourth Estate 

Four Track News 

Fibre and Fabric 

Gunter’s Magazine 

Home Magazine 

Hibernian 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Harper’s Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 


Judge Publications 

Leather Manufacturer 

Leslie’s 

Life 

McCall’s 

Metropolitan 

Mirror 

Munsey’s 

National Magazine 

North American Review 

New England Eagle 

Popular Magazine 

Pilgrim 

People’s 

Pearson’s 

Progressive Printer 

Public Opinion 

Puck Publications 

Recreation 

Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine 

Reader Magazine 

Railway Postoffice 

Southern Breeze 

Sportsmen 

Scientific American 

Shoe Retailer 

Scrap Book 

Success 

Sis Hopkins’ Own Book 

Smith’s Magazine 

Standard and Vanity 
Fair 

World Today 

World Monthly 


Independent Wide World 
Wilshire’s Inland Printer 
el 


Detroit unionists are following the example of 
their Chicago brethren in the matter of arranging 
to co-operate with farmers to secure products with- 
out the intervention of middle men. 

& 

The man who wants a good pair of union-made 
pants can find them at Summerfield & Haines, 1080- 
1091 Market Street. * 
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THE WORKINGMANS 


STORE 


MEN’S SUITS $12.50 


At Kragens you may buy a good suit at $12.50—not a Suit usually sold at $12.50, 
but Kragens Clothing, whether it is a Suit, an Overcoat or a Cravenette, at $12.50 
would be considered the greatest bargain ever sold at any other store for $20.00. 
But it’s Kragens way to sell cheaply—it’s Kragens method of advertising. At $12.50 
you select from all the newest models, either single or double breasted ‘styles, and no 
matter what you select, in each and every case you are guaranteed a fit. The largest 
stock of Men’s and Young Men’s Clothing in California is at Kragens. Its sales 
are enormous because its bargains are so great. There is no reason why a man 
should put up with a shabby suit, a shabby overcoat or a shabby cravenette, when one 
may buy the best clothing made in the United States on payments of 
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(Copyright.) 


A $17.50 SALE 


Bring the wife or the daughter down with you when you come to buy your Clothing 
—perhaps you did not know that Kragens had the largest department of Ladies’ 
Cloaks and Suits in the city—but Kragens wishes to tell you about the suits that are 
special now at $17.50. 

These Suits are equal to any sold elsewhere at $35.00. They are superb styles in 
all-wool materials of Panamas, fancy mixtures and also in broadcloths. They are 
beautifully trimmed in Persian bands and silk braid. The Jackets are lined in Taffeta 
or Satin and all the skirts are full pleated. Have a suit for the wife or daughter 
added to your account. The terms are but $1.00 WEEKLY and the 
price for any of these superb Ladies’ Suits is but......................5 $17.50 
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LABOR CLARION. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Last Sunday’s meeting of No. 21 was well attended 
and harmonious. Eleven. candidates were initiated, 
eight were elected to membership and six new ap- 
plications were received. The secretary’s report 
showed that 56 members were received by card dur- 
ing the month and 52 members had taken out with- 
drawal cards. The entertainment committee was 
authorized to make arrangements for a picnic if a 
suitable date can be secured at one of the nearby 
resorts. A special, committee, composed of S. T. 
Sawyer, L. Michelson, Phillip Johnson, J. J. O’Neill 
and Robert Higgins, was appointed to take suitable 
action in reference to the eminent service rendered 
the union by its retiring secretary-treasurer, H. L. 
White, and Messrs. Bonnington and Kelly, who are 
also to retire at the end of the present term. Salaries 
of officers for the ensuing year were fixed, the 
prevailing schedule being continued. It was decided 
to send three delegates to the Hot Springs convention 
of the I. T. U. For the first time in several years the 
union is to have a real contest for some of the honors 
it has to bestow. Interest will center chiefly im the 
delegatorial race, but the list of nominees for alter- 
nates, being made up of three Whites, a Black and 
a Brown, ought to produce a lively scrimmage. 
Nominations are as follows: 


For President, George A. Tracey; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, George S. Hollis; Second Vice-President, 
W. J. Higgins; Secretary-Treasurer, Will J. French; 
Member of Executive Committee, Leo Michelson; 
Reading Clerk, Mrs. C. E. Hawkes; Sergeant at 
Arms, D. G. Lewis; Auditing Committee, G. S. Hol- 
lis, J. W. Mullin and George H. Knell; Delegates to 
the International Typographical Union Convention 
(three to be elected), Mrs. C. E. Hawkes, S. T. Saw_ 
yer, J. M. Scott, George A. Tracey and E. B. Ander- 
son; Delegates to the Labor Council (nine to be 
elected), H. M. Alexander, Will J. French, Mrs. C. 
£. Hawkes, Philip Johnson, W. T. McClain, Leo 
Michelson, George Minifie, J. V. Rooney, C. H. Par- 
ker, J. M. Scott and George A. Tracey; Delegates to 
Allied Printing Trades Council (two to be elected), 
Will J. French, W. H. Ellis and R. B. O'Reilly; Dele- 
gates to the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League 
(three to be elected), H. M. Alexander, F. E. Jenks 
and C. H. Parker. 


The social and dance given last Saturday 
evening by Woman’s Auxiliary No. 18 to the Typo- 
graphical Union, at Labor Temple Hall, was a most 
enjoyable affair and a pronounced success in every 
way and the organization will havea tidy sum to place 
in its treasury when the final accounting is had. 
The arrangements were all that could be desired and 
much credit is due to the officers and other ladies 
directly in charge of the affair. Pleasing vocal and 
instrumental selections were interspersed between 
dances and there was just enough of everything and 
not too much of anything. As a result, everybody 
had a good time. Among those who contributed to 
the evening’s entertainment were the Misses Loretta 
and Catherine Carroll, Miss Ruth Bickell, Miss 
Lottie Horner, Mrs. Phillips, and Messrs, Dill and 
Watt. Mrs. O. J. Treat, president of the society, 
was directly in charge of the function and Mrs. Mary 
A. Barron, secretary, was floor manager, assisted by 
Leo Michelson. The next meeting of the organization 
will be held at the residence of Mrs. L. A. Bickell, 
4880 Cherry street (near Forty-ninth and Telegraph), 
Oakland, on Monday, May 13. 

Edward Cummins, manager of the San Francisco 
agency of the Monotype Company, offers free practice 
and instruction to members of No. 21 who may desire 
to learn to operate that machine. The headquarters 
of the agency are at Seventh and Mission streets. Any 
member of the union desiring to take advantage of 
this offer should call on Mr. Cummins. 

A recent letter from Albert Murschell, formerly of 
the Examiner, who is now working on the New York 
Journal, contains quite a bit of news concerning a 
number of former San Francisco printers. According 
to the letter, Charles E. Hawks is located in New 
York and doing well. Joe Murray left for Buenos 


Ayres about the middle of April. Mike Donohue, the 
operator, is on the Herald. L. D. Small and Hodafer 
are holding down machines in a book office. Sam 
Hammer is working on the Sun and Elmer Troxell 
has a machine on the American. 

Barney Minor, well known among San Francisco 
printers, was removed from his lodgings a few days 
ago to the French Hospital. His health has been 
failing rapidly for some time and his condition at the 
present time is not encouraging. 

Election day is Wednesday, May 15. Members 
employed in the larger chapels will vote where they 
work. Those unattached and others at work in the 
small offices will be provided for at headquarters, 
where polls will be open from 12 till 7 o’clock p. m. 
April dues and assessments must be paid to entitle 
members to vote. 

For the first time in many years Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union will be represented at the forthcom- 
ing annual convention of the International body. At 
its monthly meeting last Sunday the Oakland mem- 
bership decided to send two delegates, President 
Ryan and Messrs. Rogers and Blumenthal being 
placed in nomination. W. Cowperthwaite, for years a 
member of No. 21, was nominated for president and 
will be elected without opposition. No. 36 has re- 
cently adopted a new constitution, drawing largely 
from that of the San Francisco Union. 

A good business opportunity is open in Seattle for 
a machinist-operator with $1500 capital. Inquire at 
headquarters. 

ee es 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST” 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor 
and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago Products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanners, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Harri- 
son streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

A. T. Becraft, Carriage Manufacturer, Twent- 
third and Bartlett streets. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

= 

Shocking revelations as to the over-crowding and 
wretched housing of the poor of Vienna, Austria, 
have been made before the Congress of Dwellings 
reform. It authoritatively declared that 592,000 or 
43 per cent. of the population, live in one room and 
a kitchen, and that 20,307 such lodgings are each oc- 
cupied by six or more persons. 

—————_ @___—_ 

The board of managers of the Napa (Cal.) State 
Hospital have increased the salaries of all the attend- 
ants and guards, the increase being equal to 124% per 
cent. of the present salaries paid. A liberal advance 
is made to all outside help, including mechanics, farm 
hands, laborers, etc. 

—_————-&>——_- 

United States Attorney General Bonaparte res 
cently closed the argument before the Supreme Court 
in the employers’ liability cases. He appealed for 
a liberal consideration of the statute, and declared 
that the railroads should not be permitted to be a 
law unto themselves. ‘ 


Charles Lyons 


LONDON TAILOR 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN 


and 


DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS 


1432 FILLMORE ST. 731 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


958 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Suits, to order, from $18.00 up 
Overcoats, ‘‘ ‘‘ $18.00up 
Trousers, ‘* ‘‘ $5.00up 


YOUR 
CREDIT 


It’s as much an 
Asset as Real Es- 
tate or Merchan- 
dise. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 
974 Howard St., at 6th 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ 
Haight Street. pay 


The regular monthly meeting of the Union will 
take place next Thursday, May 9, 1907, in the head- 
quarters of the Union, No. 68 Haight Street, at 12 
noon, 

To be acted upon: 1. Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 2. Monthly reports of officers. 3. Consti- 
tutional amendment qualifying the levying of death 
assessments. 4. Recommendation of the Board of 
Directors concerning all Labor Day parade engage- 
ments in the jurisdiction. 

The Board of Directors held its usual weekly 
meeting on April 30, President Chas. H. Cassasa in 
the chair. Messrs. G. Adams, A. T. Burton, M. Elia- 
ser and O. Mansfield were admitted to membership 
by initiation, and Messrs. H. Wallace, of Local No. 2, 
St. Louis, H. W. Kirby, of Local No. 10, Chicago, 
and H. B. Pierce, of Local No. 240, Rockford, Illi- 
nois, were admitted on transfer card. Mr. N. Zan- 
nini, of Local No. 47, Los Angeles, was admitted to 
full membership in the M. M. P. U. Applications 
for membership were received from Messrs. W. K. 
Morse, C. Seiger and H. A. Schutte, and were laid 
over one week. 

The following-named members have been rein- 
stated to membership in good standing: L. Claflin, J. 
H. Hall, Miss B. Hamann, Miss J. Hamann, A. Mas- 
ino, E. H. Orr, F. Parasien, H. T. Smith and John 
Stross. 

Messrs. L. Claflin, of Local No. 263, Bakersfield, 
and F. D. Wilson, of No. 236, Aberdeen, Washington, 
have resigned through withdrawal of transfer cards. 

President Cassasa has received word that the con- 
dition of Mr. George Koppitz has greatly improved, 
and that that sturdy veteran was on the road to a 
recovery of his former good health. His many well 
wishers and sincere friends will welcome his return 
to professional duties, and unanimously hope that he 
may be permitted to long continue the exercise of 
his remarkable ability. 

Satisfactory progress is being made in securing the 
employment of members in local dance halls. The 
latest establishment to conform to the example set 
by other similar resorts is the Cascade Dance Hall, 
which has unionized its orchestra, and completely 
adjusted all previously-existing differences with Local 
No. 6. 

A communication has been received by the Secre- 
tary from the management of a theatrical enterprise 
about to commence performances of high-class vaude_ 
ville in an interior city, requesting to be informed of 
any member prepared to supply a competent orchestra 
of from ten to fifteen pieces that will also be capable 
of doubling in brass. The employment is described 
as being of a permanent nature, calling for seven 
evening performances, Saturday and Sunday mat- 
inees and playing before performances in front of the 
theatre. Members desiring other information are 
requested to call at the Secretaries’ office in head- 
quarters. 


Office, No. 68 


re 
DEGENERACY THE OUTCOME OF EM- 
PLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, in addressing the 
Senate in support of his bill to prohibit the labor of 
children, said in part: 

“The census shows that nearly 2,000,000 child 
breadwinners under fifteen years of age are now at 
work. Of these almost 700,000 are engaged in work 
other than agriculture. Child labor on the farm 1s 
good. This bill does not strike at that. It strikes 
only at child slavery in factories, mines and sweat- 
shops. 

“Appalling as the census figures are, they are 
much below the truth. Men and women who have 
given years of painstaking investigation to this evil, 
testify that only a part of the little children at work 
in factories, sweatshops and mines and in other like 
industries were returned by the census enumerators. 

“The evil then exists. What does it mean? First, 
it means inhumanity. Let me give you illustrations: 
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“John Spargo, author of ‘The Bitter Cry of the 
Children,’ tells of one little girl at Atlanta, Ga., who 
said, ‘When I work nights I’s too tired to undress 
when I gets home, and so I goes to bed with my 
clothes on me.’ 

“He tells of another little girl in Paterson, N. J., 
who works in the steaming room of a flax mill, 
standing barefooted in pools of water, twisting coils 
of wet hemp. He says that when he saw her she was 
‘dripping wet’ and in the coldest evenings of winter 
little Marie and hundreds of other little girls must 
come out of the superheated steaming rooms in just 
that condition.’ 

“He tells of a tiny girl seven years old who had 
worked for twelve hours a day in an oyster canning 
factory at Oxford, Md., and Maryland has over 200 
canning establishments, employing young children. 

“These are examples given because they are typi- 
cal. I have not referred to the worst cases. I have 
a letter from Jane Addams, that wonderful woman 
whom all America honors, telling of her personally 
seeing a little girl of five years at work in a Southern 
cotton mill. I have not referred to the cases where 
cold water is thrown on little children to keep them 
awake or other of the more hideous forms of this 
child murder, of which this last is an illustration. 
All of the examples I have given can be supported 
by testimony under oath and are given because they 
are typical of thousands of similar cases. 

“If these children do not die, but grow up into 
manhood and womanhood, they become enemies of 
society. I do not blame them. They know that they 
are not the equals of their fellows in body, mind or 
soul; that their bodies are dwarfed, crooked and 
weak, their minds dull and clouded, their souls dark- 
ened and vicious. Physicians testify that nervous ex- 
haustion produced by child labor in factories, sweat- 
shops and mines not only stunts growth, but pro- 
duces a nervous irritation which calls for liquor and 
tobacco and causes still another vice worse than 
either. 

“These children reaching what ought to be man- 
hood and womanhood become the parents of off- 
spring inheriting their degeneracy, and these children 
in turn grow up to produce other children still more 
degenerate. This ruin of American citizenship, upon 
which alone this republic, ‘the last experiment of 
freedom,’ rests, is too high a price to pay for making 
still richer a few men who are already too rich. 

“What this means to the future of the nation 1s 
before us in an example which has startled the world 
—the deterioration of the British people revealed by 
the Boer war. When the 40,000,000 who inhabit 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales were called 
upon to furnish an army to meet 28,000 Boer farmers 
in South Africa an average of 30 per cent. of all re- 
cruits were rejected for reasons of physical and ner- 
vous inferiority. The inspector general reports that 
from 40 to 60 per cent. were unfit for military duty. 
Under size, narrow chest, bad teeth, decayed nerves, 
bad vision and all the other evidences of race in- 
feriority were the causes of rejection. 

“Of those that were accepted for military duty 2 
per cent. were immediately found unfit for service. 
Of the remainder who got to the field a large number 
were incapable of actual operations in battle. Of 
those who could go to the firing line a large number 
were quick and easy victims of enteric fever. The 
British in South Africa fought with the ancient 
British pluck, which is the last thing to decay, but it 
was the poorest army that this wonderful people ever 
sent to the field, grotesquely inferior compared with 
that which any other first, second or even third class 
nation can in a month rally to its colors today. 

‘So we see,” Mr. Beveridge continued, “that the 
results of this evil are inhumanity, murder and abso- 
lutely certain race degeneration. It has got to be 
stopped. The states acting separately are not compe- 
tent to stop the evil. Some of the ablest and purest 
men and women of the republic, who have given 
years of time and study to this question, have come 
to this final conclusion—that only a national remedy 
can stop this national evil.” 
eee 
Demand union-label hats. 


CHASE’S 


RED FRONT 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


GENTS’ CLOTHING, CAPS, 
HATS, FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Give us a trial, we guarantee satisfaction 


to all. 


238 and 240 Third Street 
ONE PRICE STORE 


TELEPHONE WEST 6847 


Rosenblum & Abraham 


Incorporated 


Tailors for Men 


1050 Golden Gate Avenue 
AT BUCHANAN 


San Francisco, California 


Union Label Used 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 
NEW YORK. 


American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) | 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MclIntosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.) 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (W.) 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) ° 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 

Boston, Mass. 


Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., (M.) 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Red Book. Rand-McNally’s Booka. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, ‘ 

Springer Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M. 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman’s Home ole ee (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. M. 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 


ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


“The Strike—How to Stop It,” is a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion and worry among a certain hope- 
less element of the public, says the Coast Scamen's 
Journal. So far but one plan has been evolved, 
namely, compulsory arbitration. The proponents of 
that plan point to its operation in Australia in justi- 
fication of the demand that it be adopted in this and 
other countries. This paper has frequently cited in- 
stances of the practical workings ‘of compulsory ar- 
bitration in Australia, going to prove the failure 
(failure confessed by the Australians themselves) of 
that system in that country. Summed up, the result 
has been to “stop strikes,” at the cost of a severe 
strain upon the patience and efficiency of the labor 
movement, a strain that has almost reached the 
breaking point upon more than one occasion. reb- 
ably the latter result will give no concern to those 
who care only that strikes shall be stopped, and who 
would willingly risk the lives, let alone the unions, of 
the prospective strikers, so be it that object is 
achieved. On the other hand, those- who see in the 
plan that “stops strikes” a plan that also stops tl:e 
growth and efficiency of unionism itself may reason- 
ahly refuse to accept the assumed advantages of tiie 
system as an offset to its more fundamental disadvaia- 
tages. ; 

Among the organizations that have suffered se- 
verely by the system that prevents them from adopt 
ing the last recourse of labor in a dispute with its 
employers is the Australian Workers’ Union, one of 
the oldest and strongest labor bodies in the Colonies. 
The struggle of that organization against the hob- 
tling methods of compulsory arbitration have al- 
ready been noted in these columns; a further in- 
stance in the same connection is herewith presented. 
General Secretary Donald Macdonell, in his report 
to the twenty-first annual conference of the Austcal- 
ian Workers’ Union, held at Sydney, N. S. W., on 
January 31, 1907, dealing with the efforts of the 
Union to secure a decision from the Arbitration 
Court, said: 


“Every effort has been made during the past sea- 
son to carry out the wishes of the last Conference, 
and have a case cited before the Arbitration Court at 
the earliest possible opportunity. But the law’s de- 
lay, which seems to increase with the centuries, has 
made that impossible. The decision of the High 
Court in the Pelaw Main case has made the task of 
getting before the Court with an industrial dispute 
in an occupation like ours one of the utmost difficulty 
at the best. Your Executive has fully realized the 
unfortunate position that would arise if we could not 
get the Court to settle our dispute, or else decide 
that it had no authority to deal with it before the 
time arrived for making engagements for the coming 
season, and did all they possibly could to expedite the 
case. With a view of getting the best advice possi- 
ble, we engaged Mr. I. A. Isaacs—now Mr. Justice 
Isaacs, of the High Court—to advise us. In all the 
steps we took up to the time of his elevation to the 
High Court Bench—an appointment, by the way, uni- 
versally applauded—we were guided by that advice. 
The task of preparing a statement of our claims, cov- 
ering the vast area over which our Union operates, 
with so many differing conditions, and getting them 
through the printer’s hands, with all the labor on the 
“proofs” thus entailed, was a task of considerable 
magnitude, and occupied a considerable time. Two or 
three journeys to Melbourne to consult Mr. Isaacs 
on doubtful points had to be undertaken, all taking 
up time. We had to wait for nearly two months for 
replies from the P. U. Branches, upon whom we 
served our demands. What with this and the delay 
in getting the resolutions to hand from those sheds 
where the members had made demands upon inter- 
state employers, it was impossible to complete all 
the steps necessary to get our claims filed before the 
Court “vacation,” which begins in December and ex- 
tends into February, had arrived. For some weeks 
past we have had everything ready, as far as we are 
concerned, to launch our application at any moment, 
including the necessary certificate from the Registrar, 
but haven’t lodged it, as we would be no further for- 
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ward by lodging it now than if we do so when the 
Court reopens. * * * 

I would say, in conclusion, that the delay and 
difficulty in approaching the Arbitration Court, and 
the manner in which members have been prevented 
from making any genuine attempt to get better con- 
ditions in any other way through their respect for 
that Court, has caused much irritation and dissatis- 
faction. Such a position can not much longer con- 
tinue. 

It is quite possible that some one or other of the 
P. U. Branches, or interstate employers, whom we 
propose to cite before the Court, may question its 
jurisdiction, and even if the Court would decide that 
it had jurisdiction, might waste time in prosecuting 
an appeal to the Higher Courts, and thus put off the 
settlement of the points in dispute for another season. 
As it is most desirable that members should know 
not later than March, and preferably earlter, what the 
policy for the year is going to be, delegates might 
well consider the advisability or otherwise of with- 
drawing the case from the Court altogether, and 
leaving the Union whatever freedom of action is 
allowed under the law in the event of any person or 
union adopting the tactics referred to.” 

These words require no elaboration, no reading 
between the lines to indicate the dissatisfaction felt 
by the members toward the compulsory arbitration 
system, dissatisfaction that clearly arises ndt so 
much through the failure of that system to afford 
relief as because it prevents the members “from 
making any genuine attempt to get better conditions 
in any other way.” In a word, it isn’t the failure to 
receive benefits from the system, but the surrender 
of power to secure benefits by their own action, that 
causes dissatisfaction among the members of the 
Australian Workers’ Union. Under the circumstan- 
ces the attitude of that organization, as indicated by 
the report of Secretary Macdonell, is a remarkable 
and pathetic example of hoping against hope, of re- 
spect for an ideal despite the most obvious proofs vf 
its hopelessness and falsity. 

A brief review of the Australian Workers’ Union 
emphasizes the significance of its present position. 
That body, organized in 1886 and composed of wool 
shearers, the leading industry of the country, has 
long been recognized as one of the strongest and 
most progressive organizations in Australia. Among 
the measures furthered by the Union was that of 
compulsory arbitration. After the adoption of that 
system, and in fact by virtue of it, a scab organiza- 
tion of shearers was formed at the instance of the 
employers, which organization by invoking the 
Compulsory Arbitration law, succeeded in neutral- 
izing the power of the legitimate and much larger 
organization. Practically, the effect of the compul- 
sory arbitration system in the shearing industry has 
been to tie the hands of the very organization which 
was mainly instrumental in its creation. The Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union sought to establish a system 
which would afford it protection at an important 
point, namely, in the courts, but it finds itself con- 
fronted by a species of Frankenstein. In other 
words, the Australian Workers’ Union is the victim 
of its own creation. That body is the chief, but by 
no means the sole sufferer from the same cause. 
Wherever that cause exists its effects are the same 
in kind, if not in degree. As we have said, those 
who regard as good in itself any plan that will “stop 
strikes” may approve the workings of compulsory 
arbitration in its native lair. Those who regard the 
strike as an evidence and outlet of internal trouble 
will be warned against any system that would sup- 
press, and thus aggravate rather than cure, the trou- 
ble, just as they would any other form of empiricism. 

a 

The British House of Commons has voted the sec- 
ond reading of Labor member Ramsay MacDonald’s 
bill for the provision of meals to school children ‘n 
Scotland. It is expected a hard fight will be made 
to prevent the bill’s final passage. 
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Our shoe department is complete with all new 
styles, and union made. Price moderate. Summer- 
field & Haines, 1089-1091 Market Street. + 
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Adolph Schimmel 


TAILOR 


Suits from $25 up 


Styie and Fit Guaranteed at Prices to Suit the 
Workingman. 


264 Van Ness AVENUE 


HOUSTON 
2%In. 


FINEST QUALITY. PERFECTION OF FINISH © 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY. FULLY SHRUNK 


MADE IN ALL DESIRABLE SHAPES 
IDEBROS. MANFRS, 
PAUL B.HAY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 


1798 M¢-ALLISTER ST.,S.F. 


Che 
Mission Clothiers 


‘*CLOTHES 
THAT 
SATISFY ”’ 


2625-27 MISSION STREET 


Between 22nd and 23rd Streets 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


PHILOSOPHY OF STRIKES. 


Organized labor is the result of minds applied 
to its construction and is therefore indestructible 
while men think, and as the units of mind force 
develop to a true conception of its objects it ex- 
pands and broadens into power. 


Strikes may be considered as the manifestation 
of its militant aspect. It matters not whether they 
are won or lost, as these terms are usually under- 
stood. They make their impression upon the ep- 
ochs in which they occur, and indelibly mark a per- 
iod in the growth of the labor movement. 


Strikes not infrequently demand great sacrifice on 
part of those who participate in them; but, what 
human endeavor ever contributed to the happiness 
ind well-being of mankind without sacrifice? 


In all the great reform movements of the world, 
fate’s inevitable decree made it a condition precedent 
to success, that utter self-renunciation should char- 
acterize the devotees. This implied their being 
imbued with such a spirit of faith and hope as im- 
pelled them to apply with ceaseless energy every 
faculty of their souls in promoting the cause. 

The labor movement is no exception to the rule. 
its devotees must keep on until the worker’s wrongs 
are righted, and the learned, the church and the 
judiciary, shall take the same position in this that 
history accords them in all great reforms—as ob- 
structors first, then followers when the battle is 
won. 


What the labor movement has contributed to 
human happiness fully compensates for all the sac- 
rifices made in its behalf. Learned professors, like 
Schurman and others, may criticise its ethics, trust 
and corporation lawyers may sneer at it, but it will 
live, and have being to fight for the worker’s rights 
as long as men and women are underpaid, and 
while there is one child in mine, sweatshop or mill 
that should be in school. 


It will continue by words, and means, of truth and 
soberness, to herald, and usher in the coming of 
that new era when the cultivation of character, 
and endeavor in the interest of mankind, shall 
place men upon the pedestal of fame, and the mere 
possession of ill-gotten gains shall be a mark of 
moral obloquy and degredation. 


It will continue to use all the instrumentalities 
and means that God and nature have placed within 
its reach, to remove the restrictions placed upon that 
liberty promised in the Declaration of Independence. 
And when the aggressions of capitalistic greed be- 
come so atrocious, that nothing short of heroic 
measures will check them, it will not hesitate to 
“charge upon the whole works” by ordering a 
STRIKE. 


When avarice and greed reach the point where 
they trample under foot the laws of God, and the 


rights of man, and wickedly and persistently re-~ 


fuse to yield to all entreaties—when they set reason, 
justice, and the organic principles of right at de- 
fiance, a strike becomes not a justifiable necessity 
but a bounden duty. 


The history of strikes is replete with proof that 
in every instance they were provoked by conditions 
so unjust and exasperating that forbearance would 
be a crime against the fundamental instincts of the 
human race. A man owes some duty to his kind 
and to his country, and the suppression of the evil 
tendencies of avarice is one of these duties. 

Trades unionism stands for peace in all things. 
It has never yet refused to submit the grievances 
of the workmen to arbitration. It is the lordly 
employer, who thinks he owns the earth and the 
fullness thereof, that always asserts in times of in- 
dustrial conflict, that there is nothing to arbitrate, 
and stands by that assertion until the strike which 
his wrongs provoked, brings him to his senses. 
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Everybody knows Carhartt overalls to be the best 
in the world, and why not buy the best? The price 
same as ever, $1.00. Summerfield & Haines, agents, 
1089-1091 Market Street. * 


LABOR CLARION. 
A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo; 
National Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 
Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies, 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clothing. 

Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner 
Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo_and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry H. 
Roelof & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y¥ 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Printing and Publications. 


Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, 
Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Bulletin. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co,. of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
of Chicago, Ill; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

Machinery and Building. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, 
Mass.;Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britian, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
Knife Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Carbarundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Payne Engine Company, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manu- 
facturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Kern Barber Supply 
Company, St. Louis, *Mo.; Standard Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio.; Carbondale 
Machine Company, Carbondale, Pa.; Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—“Radiant Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot 
Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; United States Heater Company. 
Detroit, Mich.; Gurney Foundry Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Miscellaneous. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts ana 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Postum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
2 Wood and Furniture. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s 
Sons, Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom 
Co., Paris, Ill. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold_ Beaters.—Hastings and Co.,- Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmo- 
polis, Wash. 

Leather.—A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.: 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, O. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor: T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 

—_o>—______ 


After a struggle of some years’ duration the 
printers of Norway have established a minimum 
wage schedule and secured the eight-hour day. 
Practically all employes of printing houses in Nor- 
way are organized. 


— a 
The book “Friday The Thirteenth” is published by 
an unfair concern. 


It’s Pure-That’s Sure | 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE «2%. 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 
Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 
Phone West 373 
Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


OCorcrerKeiisien, 
UNION TAILORS AND UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street San Francisco 


UNION MEN __[aters Protective tnion sr 
and WOMEN | mw <= 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. : 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel, Park 12. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 


and Cafe 
700 McAllister St. 


Telephone Page 1838 
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LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S.F. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 
Terms—In Advance: 
Single subscriptions...................5 $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 


LABOR DAY CELEBRATION. 


The Committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the due observance of Labor Day held a meet- 
ing last Thursday evening and elected Michael Casey 
Grand Marshal, and he was authorized to select his 
aides. The President of the Council was chosen 
President of the day. 

An innovation in the form of an outing in Golden 
Gate Park will be recommended to the Labor Coun- 
cil. It is proposed to have the unions assemble 
within a reasonable distance of the Panhandle and 
march to the Stadium, which is now under course 
of construction and will be completed before the 
first Monday in September. The Committee con- 
siders that the Park will prove an ideal place for 
a parade, and will afford the wives and children of 
unionists an opportunity to view the procession 
and then picnic on the grassy slopes or under the 
shade of trees before attending the literary exercises 
in the Stadium. Superintendent McLaren has of- 
fered his services to make the celebration a com- 
plete success. When it is remembered that thou- 
sands of citizens are now living nearer the Park 
than heretofore, that the inconvenience of dusty 
streets will be avoided, and that there is no more 
attractive pleasure ground for San Franciscans than 
the one selected, the Labor Day Committee feels 
that the suggestion will meet with unanimous ap- 
proval. 

Lyric Hall was selected for the grand ball in the 
evening. 

Sub-committees have been appointed to arrange 
for matters of detail. The number of unions re- 
porting intention to parade is increasing, and leaves 
no doubt of a successful Labor Day. The electrical 
workers are preparing a monster float, emblematic 
of the craft, which will probably be “manned” by 
telephone girls. 

ae ee 


In a recent interview the notorious Strikebreaker 
Farley tells of what Prof. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard College, was pleased to term the “modern 
hero,” in the following language, and Farley speaks 
with authority because he had practical experience, 
and does not theorize, like the well-fed Eliot: 

“Strikebreaking is a new field of labor brought 
about by the banding together of large employers 
of labor throughout the country to fight to the 
death striking union employes in all capacities, and 
the expense of so doing is borne by an association 
of employers through means of an assessment on 
all its members, so it virtually is a union of em- 
ployers to wipe out the union of employes. In 90 
per cent of the cases the strikebreaker is a shift- 
less mechanic, whose only care is of the present. 
He scarcely ever retains’ a position after the strike 
is broken, as he has no desire to settle down to 
steady work at wages which he himself regards as 
beneath a living standard.” 


“IRON TRADES STRIKE—STREET-CAR 
SITUATION—PHONE OPERATORS OUT. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


ation and pleaded earnestly for united action. 
He then recounted the negotiations that had 
been had with President Calhoun, the latter’s 
refusal to agree to the $3 and eight-hour prop- 
osition, and concluded with statements to the 
effect that he believed Calhoun would agree 
to pay the Oakland scale with the proviso that 
none of the men now employed by the com- 
pany should suffer a reduction in wages. It 
was evident that the remarks of Cornelius 
made a deep impression on the men, and he 
was frequently interrupted by applause. When 
he had concluded the debate became general, 
several of the members contending that the or- 
ganization should stand pat on the demand 
for a flat wage of $3 and an eight-hour day. 
Finally a vote was taken on a motion to dele- 
gate the Conference Committee, together with 
Father Yorke, to again call on President 
Calhoun and endeavor to negotiate a settle- 
ment. The understanding on which this vote 
was taken was that the committee would be 
able to secure an agreement providing for the 
modified Oakland scale. 

On Wednesday, when, with Father Yorke, 
the Conference Committee called on Calhoun 
it was discovered that the railroad magnate 
had changed front entirely. He proposed a 
schedule under which men hereafter to be em- 
ployed by the company should start at a wage 
of 27 cents an hour. He refused absolutely to 
agree not to reduce the wages of the 31, 32 and 
33 cent men now in his employ in event of the 
union accepting the Oakland scale. These 
men comprise about 65 per cent. of the plat- 
form men. : 

The conference having proved fruitless, the 
officials of the union called a meeting of the 
Executive Board, which was held Thursdav 
evening, and it was then decided to call an- 
other midnight meeting, to be held Saturday in 
the Central Theater. 

The position taken by Calhoun at this last 
conference has resulted in solidifying the sen- 
timent of the men to such a degree that there 
exists practically no doubt of a strike being 
called to-morrow night, and if this is done it 
will be to enforce the original demands of 
the union for an eight-hour day and a flat 
wage of $3. 


The strike of the Laundry Workers con- 
tinues without change of any moment, no 
negotiations between the employers and the 
workers having taken place during the week, 
and none appear to be contemplated at this 
writing. 

If the laundry owners seriously entertained 
the idea that their employes would be com- 
pelled within a short period to return to work 
because of the union’s inability to finance a 
prolonged strike, they have been undeceived 
within the last ten days. Never in the history 
of labor troubles in this city has such prompt 
and generous response been made by labor 
unions to an appeal for financial assistance as 
has been given the Laundry Workers. Several 


unions have appropriated amounts ranging 
from $500 to $1000, and pledged further sums 
as long as money is required. The union is 
paying the members on strike $5 a week, and 
will be able to maintain this benefit indefinitely. 

In Oakland the project to establish a co- 
operative laundry has progressed so far that 
it is now confidently stated that the concern 
will be open for business within three weeks. 

The Sacramento Laundry Workers are also 
on strike for the eight-hour day, and it is 
stated authoritatively that the San Jose Laun- 
dry Workers will demand an eight-hour day 
on June Ist. 


The determined attempts of the officials of 
the Pacific States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to prevent their telephone operators 
frem maintaining a union resulted in a strike 
of over 500 operators to-day. As has been 
heretofore related in these columns, the local 
managers of the telephone company during 
the last several months have established condi- 
tions governing the employment of the opera- 
tors that proved extremely obnoxious and 
finally determined the girls to organize in 
order to secure redress. Since the formation 
of the union the petty officials of the company 
have been resorting to extreme measures to in- 
duce the operators to desert the organization, 
and many girls who refused to sever con- 
nection with the organization were summarily 
discharged. The Labor Council officials in- 
tervened to put a stop to the persecution the 
girls were being subjected to, but they only 
succeeded in securing a temporary cessation of 
the efforts of the officials to disrupt the union. 
The situation reached a crisis early this week, 
and at a meeting held Thursday evening in 
Duboce Hall, attended by fully 500 operators, 
it was determined to bring matters to an issue 
immediately. A schedule of wages which has 
been under consideration for several weeks 
was adopted, and several demands calling for 
reforms in working conditions were agreed 
upon. Manager Phillips was notified of the 
action of the union, but he flatly declined to 
enter upon negotiations of any character with 
the organization. When informed of this 
fact the girls declared a strike, to take effect 
at 7 a. m. this morning. The strike order 
was obeyed by all but 30 or 40 operators, and 
these are not members of the union. 

About twenty “students” went to work for 
the company this morning, but within a few 
hours they quit and joined the union ranks. 

The scale of wages the operators have 
adopted is as follows: Beginners, $30 a month; 
$35 after three months and to six months; 
six months to a year, $40; after one year’s 
service, $60 a month. The girls also insist on 
the substitution of women for men in the 
positions of chief operators. The employment 
of men in these positions was inaugurated 
about three months ago, and is said to be the 
chief. cause of the discontent that has finally 


culminated in the strike. 
ee 
The annual picnic of Butchers’ Union, No. 115, 
will be held at Schutzen Park, San Rafael, on July 
14th. 


THE DEATH ROLL OF INDUSTRY. 


A city with 500,000 population ranks as one of 
the first-class in any part of the world. A 
half million souls congregated together make a 
mighty army and an assembly that only a few years 
ago represented the population of more than one 
nation. The rapid growth of population, facility 
of interchange by improved transportation lines, 
the improvement of machinery and consequently 
the gathering of population close to centers of in- 
dustry, are responsible for the rapid growth of our 
cities. We can speak of a city of a half million 
without thinking anything about it. It is a matter 
of course, nothing more. 


If one of the cities containing a half million peo- 
ple, Cleveland, for illustration, were to be stricken 
by some dire disaster that would leave every man, 
woman and child either dead or maimed, to more 
or less degree, the rest of the country would be 
speechless with horror. The ablest tongues aud 
pens would fail in their portrayal of the catastrophe 
and the immensity of the calamity would leave the 
rest of the population terrorized for the time, unable 
io grasp, much less remedy the situation. 

When we remember the awful story of earthquake 
and volcanic eruption, of fire and flood, within the 
last few years and recall the feeling of horror that 
each event might be repeated elsewhere, the gen- 
eral fear of the populace can be understood. It is 
the group casualty that counts; the isolated case 
goes without comment, for it has its natural, or por- 
fessional reason and was to be expected in the course 
of events. 


The industries of the United States demand a 
half million casualties, ranging from death through 
the various degrees of injury, that either leave the 
unfortunate workman totally disabled or so unfit 
jor further service that re-employment is denied 
him at his regular occupation. 

We shudder at stories of foreign corporations 
that demand the blood and bones of their slaves 
in the jungles of Asia and Africa and even hint at 
Congressional action to prevent further demands on 
the lives and limbs of the blacks in Africa. Yet 
right here, under our very eyes, there is a con- 
tinuous slaughter of our own people that passes un- 
noticed or is accepted as a part of the industrial 
system and absolutely necessary to our commercial 
success. 

The dangerous employments thus kill and maim, 
at the demand of commerce and with the consent of 
the people, the workers who stand like sheep in 
shambles waiting for the hammer and the knife. 
Death and injury are no problematical questions 
in certain employments. The lottery has but few 
blanks and the usual award is injury or death in 
a few years at best. 

The mines are stained with the blood of their vic- 
tims; every sky scraper is cemented with the blood 
and brawn of its builders; every large enterprise 
is baptized in the blood of its workmen and in the 
great manufacturing centres the demand cr _ life 
and limb is greater than we even dare guess. The 
railroads annually demand almost one-fifth of the 
entire number of deaths and injuries, and yet rem- 
edy falters and shrinks back at the opposition of the 
corporations that demand the right to kill and 
maim as a part of their business. An employer 
takes it for granted that it is the business of his em- 
ploye to die or be injured if it comes in the regular 
way. 

No one knows what the death roll numbers in cer- 
tain employments and, apparently, no one cares. 
Nothing is done to remedy the matter, so it contin- 
ues. Not so many months ago frequent disappear- 
ances of employes in one of the steel manufactur- 
ing districts caused inquiry on the part of some 
of the foreign consuls and, while nothing was ever 
announced to show the result, the statement was 
made, unofficially, that the disappearances were 
caused by deaths that were the result of “profes- 
sional risk.” 

Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, annually rolls up 
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a casualty list of 8,000 as her share of blood and 
brawn that has to be paid as the price for the main- 
tenance of her industries. The same story is told 
from every mine and manufacturing center, differ- 
ing only in degree as compared with the number of 
employes. 

The railroad casualties interest our readers to 
a greater extent than do the others for they, the 
readers, furnish the victims. Our latest official gov- 
ernment reports for the last fiscal year advise that 
one man out of every 133 employed was killed and 
one out of every nine employed was injured. The de- 
gree of injury is not given and we therefore judge 
the fact by the records of our own organization, 
says the Railroad Trainmen’s Journal, which 
show that for every fifty-eight members one claim 
has been paid for death or total disability and 
three-fourths of these claims have been paid as the 
result of accident. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shows, in 
its report ending June 3oth, 1905, that 95,711 em- 
ployes, passengers and trespassers were injured or 
killed for that year. To be exact, 9,703 were killed 
and 86,008 were more or less injured. Of the 
employes we find that 1,990 trainmen were killed 
and 20,853 injured; switchtenders, crossing men and 
watchmen show 136 killed and 883 injured, and other 
employes show 1,235 killed and 36,097 injured. The 
coupling and uncoupling accidents show that there 
were 230 killed and 3,543 injured. 

In the same time there are 537 passengers killed 
and 10,457 injured as against 441 killed and 9,111 
injured during the previous year. For 1905 there 
was one passenger killed for every 1,357,856 car- 
ried and one was injured for each 70,655 carried. 
This is the difference between the danger to the 
employee and the passenger. 

The passenger mileage for 1905 shows that 44,- 
320,576 miles were run for each passenger killed 
and 2,276,002 passenger miles were run for each 
passenger injured. The number of freight train miles 
accomplished for each train and yard man’s death 
or injury is not given. If it were the employes’ 
casuality mileage would not look well when com- 
pared with the passenger casualty mileage. 

We have made several attempts to secure greater 
safety by legislation and, aside from the Safety 
Appliance Act, the remainder of the attempts are 
waiting for their life on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The laws en- 
acted have been strengthened or made safely opera- 
tive by the Supreme Court decisions and it is to be 
expected that in due time all of them will either 
be changed so as to cover the necessary ground 
or be declared operative as they now are. But, at 
the best there are certain conditions that cannot be 
overcome without the exercise of the greatest cau- 
tion and consequently, that great bugbear of rail- 
way operation, loss of time. 

It may appear out of place for one to commend 
the Safety Appliance law and at the same time call 
attention to the casualty records, but if it were not 
for the law there is no telling what this list would 
show. 

The railroad companies fought this statute just 
as they fight every other law and yet, if it were not 
for the use of the air brake and automatic coupler 
they could not haul the tonnage they are hauling. 
They object to every proposition that seeks to pre- 
serve life and limb because they have had a right 
to kill and maim for so many years that they ac- 
cept it as a “vested interest” and cannot under- 
stand why an employe should be so particular about 
a little thing anyway. 

The greatest causes for so many casualties are 
to be found in heavy trains, high speed, long hours 
and hurry. The heavy tonnage trains are always 
in the way and the men always on edge for fear of 
being in trouble because of it. High speed trains 
are run with “heaven born rights” that the lowly 
tonnage, non-rebate train dares not check. To get 
in the way of one of them means, something doing, 
and that, something unpleasant. 

Injury results largely, from -what the railroads 
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term, contributory negligence. That is, the train- 
man tries to get his work done in the least possible 
time and he takes chances with the equipment. He 
does not wait for several things to be done that the 
rules say shall be done under certain conditions. If he 
did he would lose his job because he did not take 
chances. The safety rules are not made to be 
observed by the employe, they are made to protect 
the employer. A simple matter that means the train- 
man loses whichever way he accepts the situation. 

Long hours contribute their full portion toward 
the casualty records, for men wearied and sleepy, 
are not fit to be trusted in so dangerous an occupa- 
tion and then there is the other great fact, tacitly 
admitted by certain managers, when they say, “Our 
lines must all be rebuilt within the next six years,” 
of running present day tonnage and high speed trains 
on roadbeds and tracks that were originally in- 
tended for about half the weights and speeds now 
put on them. 

But the people demand all these deaths and in- 
juries, or so it appears after reading of their sub- 
mission to the demands of all corporations against 
safety legislation. It is the crime of industry, not 
entirely necessary, but permissible because the force 
of corporation demand is so powerful that life and 
limb must be lost to satisfy it. 

ee See 

The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary No. 18, to S. F. T. U., No. 21, will take place 
on Monday, May 13th, at 2 p. m., at the residence 
of Mrs. L. A. Bickell, 4880 Cherry street, Oakland. 
Members and those desiring to become members are 
requested to meet at the Ferry Building, foot of 
Market street, at 1 p. m., on the day of the meeting. 
For eligibility to membership it is necessary that 
the applicant be a printer, or the mother, unmarried 
sister, wife or daughter of a printer. Applicants 
may attend any of the meetings, due notice of which 
is given in the Lazor CLaRIoN, or may send to or 
call on the Secretary, Mrs. M. A. Barron, 3331 
Sacramento street. 


Strict inspection of sweatshops and their regu- 
lation so as to insure sanitary conditions were for- 
mally approved by the House at Harrisburg, Pa., 
when it passed finally the Burke bill, which is to 
displace the present factory law bearing on this phase 
of manufacturing. None but bona fide members of 
a family are to be allowed to work in any house on 
articles to be sold, and the family must be licensed 
every six months by the factory inspector on presen- 
tation of a medical certificate that there is no con- 
tagious disease in the place. Goods mads in an 
infected house must not be offered for sale. No 
manufacturer or contractor shall give out work 
to any member of a family unless the duplicate li- 
cense is presented, and he must keep a full register 
of such workers. A system of fines assures the ob- 
servance of the law. 

2 

The Victorian Government is going to experiment 
with a new system of mine ventilation. The principle 
is first suction power to exhaust and take away all 
foul air, gases, etc., from the drives and underground 
passages, and then by means of force power to supply 
a constant current of fresh air. 


SS 
The French Postoffice officials have dealt severely — 
with the employes who signed the recent violent 


manifesto against Premier Clemenceau. Three 
were dismissed on April 20. 
ee a a Sg 

An Immigration bill now pending in the British 
Columbia Legislature imposes an educational quali- 
fication, which it is believed will result in barring 
Chinese, Japs and Hindoos. 

‘ ———o—_—_— 

The waiters of Paris, France, have won their 
strike for a reduction of the fees payable for the 
privilege of working and the right to wear mus- 
taches. 

SS eee 
The book “Friday The Thirteenth” is published by 


an unfair concern. 
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INTERESTING DECISION ON APPLICA- 
TION FOR INJUNCTION. 

As a rule, the court decisions in cases where em- 
ployers apply for writs of injunction to restrain labor 
organizations and members thereof from prosecuting 
a boycott are uniform to a degree that gives to their 
publication a degree of monotony that is rarely, if 
ever, found in equity proceedings in any other class 
of cases, consequently it is somewhat refreshing, to 
say the least, to note the decision of a court of equity 
in a boycott case where the plaintiff and defendant 
happen to be a great mercantile house and an asso- 
ciation of retail merchants. The decision referred to 
is well worth the careful consideration of labor un- 
ionists. It has just been rendered by Judge Carland, 
of the United States Court, Sioux Falls, S. D., in 
which he denied the application cf Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, for a temporary injunction 
restraining the officers and directors of the South 
Dakota, Retail Merchants’ Association and E. J. 
Mannix, editor of the Commercial News, published 
in Sioux Falls, from continuing their alleged boycott 
against Montgomery, Ward & Co. The complete 
decision of Judge Carland is as follows: 

By the bill filed in this action, complainant seeks to 
perpetually enjoin the defendants from demanding, 
urging, soliciting, or asking any wholesaler, jobber, 
manufacturer or any one else to sever business deal- 
ings or relations with the said complainant, or to 
cease selling merchandise of any kind to the com- 
plainant; from threatening, coercing or intimidating 
any manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler or any one 
else concerning business dealings of any kind with 
the said complainant; from preparing, printing, pub- 
lishing, mailing, posting, distributing or uttering any 
threats of injury, or intimidations to any corpora- 
tion, firm, association or person regarding its or their 
business relations to the complainant; from prepar- 
ing, publishing, posting, making or delivering any 
communication in the interest of or in furtherance of 
any blacklist or boycott against any manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler or any one else, the effect or pur- 
pose of which is to restrain trade, or calculated to 
prevent and impair free, full and unrestricted compe- 
tition or trade of all persons with complainant. 

By the motion now submitted to the court com- 
plainant asks that a temporary injunction be granted, 
enjoining the defendants from doing acts above men- 
tioned while this suit is pending. Where the only 
object of a suit in equity is a permanent injunction, 
a temporary injunction will not issue where the court 
is of the opinion that there is no probability that the 
complainant will succeed on the merits. In the con- 
sideration of this motion it will be necessary to con- 
sider the case against the members of the South Da- 
kota Retail Merchants’ Association, hereafter in this 
opinion called retail dealers, and the case against the 
defendant Mannix, as publisher of the Commercial 
News, separately as these defendants do not appear 
from the evidence to be so connected as to make the 
case of one binding upon the other. 

The case made by the evidence submitted to the 
court against the retail dealers by complainant, is 
substantially as follows: i 

Complainant is and has been for more than thirty 
years past actively engaged in the business of retail- 
ing and dealing in general merchandise, including 
hardware, groceries, dry goods, farm implements, ma- 
chinery, clothing, furniture, drugs, chemicals and 
many other kinds and varieties of merchandise, with 
its headquarters and principal place of business in 
the City of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and con- 
ducts said business throughout the United States, 
including the State of South Dakota, by means of 
a certain business method commonly known and de- 
scribed as the “mail order” or “catalogue method.” 
The complainant originated, instituted, and developed 
the mail order or catalogue system or method of 
doing business, the chief element of which consists 
in dealing directly with the customer or consumer 
by means of placing in his hands a printed catalogue 
containing a description of the articles of merchan- 
dise offered for sale and the price thereof. 

The South Dakota Retail Merchants’ Association 
is a voluntary association organized for the purpose 


of correcting trade abuses, to develop the mercantile 
profession and to co-operate with other organizations 
having like objects. The retail dealers held their an- 
nual meeting at Mitchell, January 23, 1906, and soon 
after said meeting there was, with the consent and 
knowledge of its principal officers, issued and sent to 
a great number of wholesalers and jobbers through- 
out the United States who were not members of said 
association the following circular letter: 


Sroux Fatts, S. D., March 1, 1906. 

The South Dakota Retail Merchants in convention 
assembled at Mitchell, S. D., January 23, 24, 25, 1906, 
expressed strong sentiments and were unanimous 
on the subject: Relating to the selling of merchan- 
dise by the jobber and manufacturer to the catalogue 
or mail order houses. That it was unfair treatment 
on the part of the wholesaler toward the retailer. 
The retail merchant of South Dakota feels that the 
cause of the catalogue house has been advanced by 
the wholesaler, inasmuch as the stock of the mail 
order house is carried by the wholesaler. The retail 
merchants have suffered in consequence of this ar- 
rangement. 

Will you not act with the retail merchants? Do 
you at the present time encourage and help the cata- 
logue house business? Will you not refuse to sell to 
the mail order house, and will you confine your trade 
to the legitimate retail dealer? 

Any suggestion for co-operation for our mutual in- 
terests of both the wholesaler and retailer we would 
8 body of merchants be glad to receive and con- 
sider. 

This letter is indorsed by the Board of Directors 
and sent out under their instructions. Yours truly, 

L. S. Tyzer, Secretary. 

That on July 14, 1906, there was issued and sent to 
the members of said voluntary association a letter in 
words and figures as follows: 


Stoux Fats, S. D., July 14, 1906. 

The attached list comprises those jobbers that re- 
fused to answer in any way the letter that was sent 
out by the Retail Merchants’ Association at your 
request in March, asking them if they would act with 
the retail trade and not with the catalogue houses. 

In these houses refusing to answer our letters and 
ignoring the merchants, through their association, the 
secretary cannot come to any other conclusion than 
that they prefer the business of the catalogue houses 
as against retailers of this State. It would seem that, 
in the course of business, a jobber that depended on 
the retail trade for his support might have courtesy 
enough to reply to a fair question, even though he 
might not be in accord with it and preferred to trade 
with the catalogue houses. Hang this over your 
desk for reference. Yours truly, 

L. S. Tyter, Secretary. 

The defendant, E. J. Mannix, is the editor and 
publisher of the Commercial News, a monthly maga- 
zine published at the city of Sioux Falls, in the inter- 
ests of the retail merchants of South Dakota and the 
adjacent states, as well as in the interest of the con- 
sumers of said State. That said Commercial News 
has published from time to time the official transac- 
tions of the South Dakota Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and has at all times advocated, according to its 
views, the interests of the retail dealers as against 
complainant and other mail order houses, and it is 
the intention of the editor of said publication to con- 
tinue to so advocate said interest, as long as he may 
desire to do so. Said publication, however, has never 
been the official paper or organ of the South Dakota 
Retail Merchants’ Association in such a sense as 
would make said association or its members respon- 
sible for the utterances of said publisher. The de- 
fendant, E. J. Mannix, ceased to be a member of said 
organization January 1, 1907. The Commercial News 
published the letters hereinbefore referred to and 
signed by L. S. Tyler, secretary, and accompanied 
said publication with editorial comment, strongly sup- 
porting the position taken by said voluntary associa. 
tion. That by reason of the letters sent out as afore- 
said, and by reason of the publications contained in 
said Commercial News, some wholesalers and jobbers 
have declined and continue to decline to furnish to 
complainant goods or merchandise manufactured by 
them, so that said complainant is unable to obtain 
or procure very many articles of merchandise which 
it has hitherto bought, sold and distributed to its 
customers, which has resulted in injury and impair- 
ment of complainant’s business and that complain- 
ant’s damage as claimed in the bill exceeds, exclu- 
sive of interest and costs, the sum of $2,000. It is 
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alleged in the bill that the acts of said voluntary as- 
sociation and its officials, together with the publica- 
tions contained in the Commercial News, have all 
becn committed in pursuance of a conspiracy between 
the members of said voluntary association and said 
defendant, E, J. Mannix, to injure and boycott the 
business of the complainant. 

it also fairly appears from the evidence that the re- 
tail dealers have agreed among themselves that they 
will not purchase any merchandise from wholesalers 
aud jobbers who sell to catalogue or mail order 
houses. It does not appear, however, that said retail 
dealers intend to do anything in connection with the 
matters in controversy different than they have done 
iiready. It must be remembered that the retail deal- 
ers and complainant are competitors in business, and 
tlat the retail dealers have committed the acts shown 
by the evidence for the purpose of protecting their 
own interests, so that the retail dealers do not stand 
in the position that a combination of persons would 
who had no interest of their own to protect. It is 
impossible to reconcile all the decisions bearing upon 
the power and authority of a court of equity to re- 
strain by injunction, combinations of persons having 
for their object an interference with the business of 
another. So far as the acts done by the combination 
ire concerned, each case must be judged by its 
own facts. All of the cases similar to the one at bar 
have arisen where a combination of persons have 
sought to interfere with the free flow of trade af 
another by acting upon the free will of his customers. 
It is believed that this is the first case where com- 
plaint has been made of interference with the free 
will of the persons from whom one purchases the 
merchandise which he sells. But the right to do bus- 
iness, free from interference except from lawful 
competition includes the right to buy as well as to 
scll, although it is quite probable that the damage 
irom interference in the former case would be much 
less than in the latter. An examination and consid- 
eration, however, of the numerous cases bearing upon 
the question at issue has convinced the court that be- 
fore a court will enjoin the commission of acts by a 
combination of persons which interfere with the bus_ 
iness Of another, the court must find that the acts are 
unlawful. For damage arising from the commission 
of lawful acts, the law affords no remedy. The facts 
in evidence on this hearing show that the retail 
dealers have agreed among themselves that they will 
not purchase merchandise from wholesalers and 
jobbers who sell to catalogue or mail order houses. 
That they have corresponded with jobbers and 
wholesalers stating that the retail dealers were op- 
posed to said wholesalers and jobbers selling to cat- 
alogue or mail order houses, and have requested the 
former not to sell to the latter. Are these acts of the 
retail dealers unlawful? Do they show unfair trade 
competition? Is persuasion unlawful when consid- 
ered with reference to the facts of this case, or, in 
other words, is persuasion unfair competition? Upon 
the answer to these questions depends complainant’s 
tight to a temporary injunction. 

That the retail dealers have a lawful right to agree 
among themselves that they will not purchase mer- 
chandise from wholesalers and jobbers who sell to 
catalogue or mail order houses, cannot be denied, 
and it necessarily follows that they have the right to 
inform each other as to what wholesalers and jobbers 
do sell to catalogue or mail order houses. The 
question in this case is, what may they do in addition, 
to influence the wholesalers and jobbers not to sell to 
catalogue houses. 

It must be conceded that complainant has the right 
to transact and carry on its buisness free from intim- 
idation or coercion. That this is a property right, 
and that a combination to interfere with this right 
otherwise than in fair competition must show justifi- 
cation. The American cases, however, when carefully 
considered, show that the great weight of authority 
in the United States is in favor of the proposition 
that it is not unfair competition, intimidation or coer- 

ion for a combination to interfere with this right by 
persuasion or any peaceable means: National Pro- 
fective Association vs. Cumming, 170 N. Y., 315; 
Fletcher Company vs. Association of Machinists, 55 
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Atlantic Reporter, 1077; Foster vs. Retail Clerks’ 
Association, 78 N. Y., Sup. 860; Reynolds vs. Ever- 
ett, 144 N. Y., 189; Pomeroy's Equity Jurisprudence, 
Vol. 6, Section 595; Bohn Mfg. Company vs. Hollis, 
54 Minn., 223. 

It thus appears that the retail dealers have done 
nothing nor threatened to do anything which is 
actionable. Whatever the defendant Mannix has done 
has been as publisher of the Commercial News, and 
not as a member of any combination. As such pub- 
lisher he is entitled to invoke the constitutional 
guarantee contained in Section 5, Article 6, of the 
Constitution of South Dakota, which so far as perti- 
nent, is as follows: “Every person may freely speak, 
write and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right.” In the jurisprudence 
of che United States there is no remedy for the abuse 
of this right conferred by the Constitution, except an 
action at law for damages of a criminal proceeding 
by indictment or information: Marlin, F. A., Com- 
pany vs. Shield, 171 N. Y., 384; Frances vs. Flinn, 118 
U. S., 385; Kidd vs. Horry, 28 Fed., 773; Brandreth 
vs. Lance, Page 8, 24; Boston Diatite Company vs. 
Florence, 114 Mass., 69; Singer Mfg. Company vs. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 49 Ga., 70; Town- 
send, on Slander and Libel, Section 417a; Odger, on 
Libel and Slander, 13; Owing vs. Partridge, 83 N. 
Y., Supplement 249. 

It results from what has been said in behalf of 
the retail dealers that defendant Mannix is not a 
member of an unlawful combination, and so far as he 
is concerned as publisher, this court cannot assume 
the duty of censor and lay down rules for his guid- 
ance. He has the right to publish. If he abuses it 
the complainant has the same remedy as any other 
citizen, no less and no more. It seems to be conceded 
that this court may not enjoin the publication of 
libels, but it is insisted that it may enjoin publi- 
cations which aid any combination having for its pur- 
pose an unlawful injury to one’s business. There 
are two reasons why an injunction should not issue 
to restrain the publications of articles by the defend- 
ant Mannix. which though not libelous, have a ten- 
dency to injure the business of complainant, and they 
are: First, This court cannot determine in advance 
by any rule which it might promulgate for the guid- 
ance of the defendant Mannix, as to what would be 
a mere libel and what would come within the prohi- 
bition of the injunction. Second, without reflecting 
in any way upon the character or influence of the 
Commercial News, it may be said that the court can- 
not find that any article published by it on its own 
behalf alone would unlawfully intimidate anyone or 
compel any jobber or wholesaler to refuse to sell to 
catalogue or mail order houses against their will. 

The motion for a temporary injunction must be 
denied. 
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TRADES UNIONS DISTRIBUTE WEALTH. 
BY HERBERT CASSON. 


The great difference between the trust and the 
trades union is that the trust concentrates wealth 
for the benefit of as few people as possible, while 
the trades union distributes to as many as possible. 

The trust, therefore, represents a handful of selfish 
money makers, while the trades union represents 
the great body of the nation. 

Including the farmers, who are practically wage 
workers, because they are obliged to take whatever 
price they are offered, this is a nation of wage work- 
ers; and prosperity depends chiefly upon the rates 
of wages. 

Business depends on buyers, and buyers must get 
money before they can spend it. This is the main 
condition of prosperity, which professors and capi- 
talists alike have ignored. Poorly paid workers buy 
very little, and machines buy nothing at all. 

Automatic machinery owned by a few capitalists, 
is one of the greatest destroyers of business, if no 
provision is made for the displaced workers. 

The prosperity of the middle classes, and, in the 
last analysis, of all classes, depends upon high 
wages. The druggist, the merchant, the doctor, the 
actor, etc., are less prosperous when the workingman 
has less money. Business is sustained, not by the 
occasional purchase of a luxury, but by steady, every 
day purchase of high-class necessities. 

The monopolist’s dream of producing wealth with 
machinery and monkeys would be the death of all 
business. 

“Tf I owned this canal, I’d take all these nasty 
gates out of it,” said a little boy to his father, as the 
steamer on which they were sailing was passing 
through the locks of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. To 
the child’s mind the locks were nothing but vexa- 
tious obstacles in the boat’s course. He did not 
know that without these “gates” the canal would be 
a shallow brook, absolutely worthless for purposes 
of navigation. 

And so, whenever a strike occurs, there are always 
a number of people with grown bodies and baby 
minds, who cry out that trades unions interfere 
with business and general prosperity. Others who 
know better, but whose opinions are governed by 
some characteristic interests, take up the cry, until 
today it is a very common belief that prosperity is 
endangered by labor organizations. 

The fact is, that it is the organization of labor that 
sustains and perpetuates the middle class. Where 
there are no trades unions, as in Russia, the popula- 
tion consists of nobles and serfs. 

The legitimate capitalist makes the greatest mis- 
take of his life in fighting trades unions instead of 
co-operating with them against financial schemers, 
political blackmailers and motiopulists. It is to the 
employer’s interest to have intelligent and contented 
workmen; but it is not to his interest to have a sys- 
tem of financial and political parasitism, such as ex- 
ists today. 

Two great causes of American prosperity are the 
enterprising, legitimate capitalists, and the intelli- 
gent, inventive workmen. There should be no quar- 
rel between these two, no matter what the red-flag 
revolutionists say. 

They are both workers—one with the brain more 
than with hands, the other with hands more than the 
brain. When the capitalist loses his money, he be- 
comes a working man again, and when a clever 
working-man saves money, he becomes a capitalist. 

The men who destroy prosperity are the mono- 
polists and Wall Street schemers on the one hand, 
and the ignorant, degraded, unorganized workers on 
the other. These two are the froth and dregs of our 
civilization. The first must be legislated out of ex- 
istence, and the others must be educated and taught 
what it means to be American citizens. 

Trades unionism has proved to be a great benefit 
to the employer, even when considered from a 
money-making standpoint only. Potter Palmer, of 
Chicago, found this out several years ago. 

“For ten years,” said he, “I made as desperate a 
fight against organized labor as was ever made by 


mortal man. It cost me considerably more than a 
million dollars to learn that there is no labor so 
skilled, so intelligent, so faithful, as that which is 
governed by an, organization whose officials are well 
balanced, level-headed men. * * * I now em- 
ploy none but organized labor, and never have the 
least trouble, each believing that the other has no 
right to oppress the other.” 

It is continually forgotten that nine-tenths of our 
ablest business and professional men received their 
early training in a workingman’s home. Even our 
world-beating financiers and consolidators did not 
drop from heaven, as some editors seem to think. 

The men who are born millionaires invariably 
amount to nothing. All the real greatness of 
America has been due to the ability of working- 
men’s children, ever since the days of Franklin, the 
son of the candle maker. 

The important factor in commerce today is neither 
labor nor capital, as such, but brains. I do not 
mean the “brains” of the Wall Street manipulator 
any more than I mean the “brains” of the counter- 
feiter and bank sneak. Neither do I mean the 
“brains” of the monopolist, who merely piles mil- 
lions upon millions. 

The brute force of capital is not brains. 

The sort of intelligence upon which commercial 
greatness depends is that of the inventor, the skilled 
mechanic, the clerk or the farmer or merchant who 
mixes thought with useful work. 

Centuries ago, when labor was nothing but muscle, 
it took 30,000 men eleven years to dig a canal 
through a mountain 3,000 yards across, in the reign 
of the Roman Emperor Claudius. To build one of 
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the pyramids, it required the labor of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. 

But in our time numbers count for nothing—one 
expert is worth hundreds of drudges. One man to- 
day gives a steam engine a drink of water and a 
mouthful of coal, and performs as much work as 125 
workers of the last century. 


As long as civilization lasts, commercial suprem- 
acy will be won by the nation that has the cleverest 
workers. Mere bigness counts no longer in the 
struggle for foreign trade. It is the brainiest that 
will control the commerce of the world, 

This truth has been recognized as a practical rule 
of action by the trades unions, but not by the major- 
ity of employers. Again and again a pitched battle 
has been fought between trades unions and capital- 
ists, because the latter have tried to displace intelli- 
gent American workers with the most stupid and 
servile laborers in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

in 1830 the capitalists predicted that higher wages 
would curtail production and ruin business; yet in 
1860, when wages were very much higher, the fac- 
tories produced nine times as much goods as in 1830, 
and our foreign trade was three times as large as in 
1848. 

It is not stupid brute force labor that produces 
wealth, and adds value to raw material. There is, 
perhaps, no better illustration of this than in the 
manufacture of iron into salable articles. A chunk 
of iron worth 75 cents may be made into a bar iron 
worth $5; horseshoes worth $10; table knives worth 
$29,480; watch springs worth $400,000 and pallet 
arbors worth $2,500,000. The first three or four 
values could be produced by slave labor, but the 
last three or four can be created only by free, inde- 
pendent and highly paid workmen. 

In 1830, one weaver ran twenty-five spindles, and 
in 1890 he ran sixty-five. When an English silk 
throwster was told that in American silk mills the 
speed of machinery had been increased 5,000 to 7,000 
revolutions a minute, he said: “If our machinery 
were made to go so fast, all our girls would run 
away.” Today in America there are mills that go at 
the rate of 15,000 a_ minute. 

In Germany a blacksmith makes twenty bean 
hangers a day, in America a machine makes 700 bean 
hangers a day. In Adam Smith’s day one pinmaker 
made 4,800 pins a day; today one pinmaker makes 
1,500,000 pins a day. 

The cost of printing cotton is half a cent a yard 
in England, and one-twentieth of a cent here. The 
Massachusetts factory worker gets 27 per cent of 
what he produces, while the unorganized South Car- 
olina worker only gets 10 per é¢ent; but the Massa- 
chusetts man produces in a year $715 more than the 
other for his employer. This shows the folly of com- 
paring wages without comparing workers. 

Shoemakers in Austria get $7 a week, while in 
Lynn they get $12; but the labor cost of shoes is 
more than twice as much in Lynn (71 per cent. and 
35 per cent.) 

Nailmakers in England get $3 a week, and in this 
country $30. The English worker seems to be the 
cheapest, until you discover that he only produces 
200 pounds of nails a week, while the American 
turns out 5,500 pounds. At the English rate the 
American nailmaker’s wages would be $82.50 a week. 

In labor and machinery, the best is always the 
cheapest. A century or more ago the stage coach 
fare was six cents a mile, and the stage went thirty 
miles a day ;today the fare is less than three cents a 
mile, and we can go 800 miles a day. China and 
\frica are the most expensive countries in the world 
to travel in, although everything is cheap. 

Adam Smith correctly said: “The work done by 
slaves is in the end the dearest of any.” “Half a 
man’s worth is taken away from him on the day 
when he becomes a slave,”’said a Greek poet. 

The high-priced worker requires less superintend- 
ence, a shorter apprenticeship, is less wasteful, more 
inventive, and can be trusted with more intricate 
machinery, 

If American workers had not developed into high- 
class specialists, swift and accurate, the enormous 
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plants which make our manufacturers known 
throughout the world would never have been in- 
vented, and could not be operated. 

Where, outside of America, will you find a paper 
mill like that at Rumford Falls, Me., which turns 
out every day a strip of paper 144 inches wide and 
150 miles long—a total weight of 35 tons? It is now 
only 20 hours from the tree out of which the paper 
is made to the newspaper in the hands of the news- 
boy. 

Where else will you find steel works like the plant 
at Bethlehem, Pa. where a 14,000-ton hydraulic 
press forge handles a 125-ton mass of iron as if it 
were a pound of putty? 

And where else are there wheat fields 144 miles 
square, like the one in the San Joaquin Valley, Cal., 
reaped by a steam harvester and thresher, which au_ 
tomatically cuts, threshes, cleans and bags the grain 
at the rate of three bags a minute? 

Is it any wonder that we produce more wheat than 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Egypt, Great Britain and 
Canada combined, when we cultivate our fields with 
50-horse power steam plows, that. plow, harrow 
and sow sixteen furrows at once? 

Is it any wonder that European publishers come 
to New York as apprentices, when our Hoe octuple 
press can print, cut, paste, fold and count 96,000 
eight-page papers an hour, consuming a strip of 
paper fifty miles in length? This wonderful machine 
contains 16,600 parts, yet it as delicately adjusted 
as a lady’s watch. 

Last year we exported $2,000,000 worth of type- 
writers, $1,000,000 worth of bicycles, and $4,000,000 
worth of sewing machines. Two out of every three 
sewing machines manufactured are made in this 
country. Our kodaks and stem-winding watches 
are everywhere. England and Germany combined 
can not equal our output of steel. 

The new trans-Siberian railway is being built with 
American material, and the crown prince of Spain 
has hired American engineers to build him an earth- 
quake-proof steel palace, to cost $3,000,000. Before 
long our builders will be taking orders for sky- 
scrapers all over the globe. “ 

In a conversation with the Italian and Japanese 
consuls in New York, both informed me that trade 
in their countries was changing from England and 
Germany to this country. Even our old enemy, 
Svain, was obliged recently to place an order in this 
country for six hundred railway carriages. 


All the above figures and instances show why © 


America has become the department store of the 
world. Our foreign trade has increased in spite of 
the tariff walls erected by politicians. Today 
the balance of trade is in our favor $664,900,000 a 
year, or over $2,000,000 a day. The total amount 
of our exports was over $1,487,000,000 in I90I. 

What do all these facts mean? They mean that 
high wages and good treatment are not only good 
for the workers, but for the employers and the 
whole nation. 

ps a 


The strike of 400 miners on the Daly West and 
Ontario mines, at Park City, Utah, was settled 
April 14. The differences arose over an order from 
the companies that the men should go to and from 
work on their own time. The settlement is a com- 
promise, the miners going and coming on the com- 
pany time, but eating lunch on their own. Park City 
is an eight-hour camp. 


—————— 


The “cry of the unemployed” was raised in London 
again on April 22, when several thousand workmen, 
who had been discharged from Woolwich arsenal as 
an outcome of War Secretary Haldane’s scheme of 
reducing military expenses, marched with bands and 
banners from Woolwich to the House of Commons 
to impress their grievances upon the Government. 


-—_— 


For union-made clothing, up-to-date patterns and 
lowest price, see Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
Market Street. * 
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J. W. KING CO. 


GROCERS 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR THIS WEEK 
THISTLE BRAND CREAMERY BUTTER— 


2-Ib full weight, square........cccccccccccsce 55e 
SANTA CLARA PRUNES— 

Large size, best quality; 4-lbs............... 25¢ 
LAUNDRY SOAP—Royal Savon; 3 cakes....... 10¢ 
BEST CANE SUGAR—Granulated; 18-lbs..... $1.00 
SALT SALMON KING FISH, Ib................. 10c 
PURE MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEE, lb......... 35e 

SUITS LOU rari abie Srecssvaiuxareitneendiae avicte laals tee $1.00 


If you desire to get that rich, mellow flavor in 
ieee hs age so desirable in the morning, try this; 
t has it. 


MONOGRAM RYE WHISKEY, bottle.......... Tse 

WHITE CROSS MALT WHISKEY, bottle....... 75e 

LONDON GIN, Barrett & Co., bottle............ T5Se 

PORT or SHERRY WINE, bottle.............. 35e 
STORES 


1101 Valencia St., cor. 22nd. Phone “Market 158” 
2275 Market St., near 16th. Phone “Market 157.” 
242 Clement St., near 4th Ave. Phone “Pacific 283.” 


HALL TO. LET 


HARRY FISCHER, 260 Valencia St. 


Front Office, suitable for Union 
Headquarters 


FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street puSne Menke 217 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


AUGUST BRAND 


—Union Shoes 
—Union Hats 
—Union Clothing 


—and Furnishings 


2376 MISSION STREET 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 


teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee. 


meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at. headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125-24 and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 8d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
PL. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, $316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot ey Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s ‘Hall. 

Bootblacks—1st and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers——Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ilst and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

Oe. Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

a 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No.9—D, J. Grace, 33 Brighton 
street, Station L. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 8d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 3111 
School St., Fruitvale. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters. 1517A Golden Gate ave., meet 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p, m., at 

6 ters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
ay Jel and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

1 t 

Gas Workers—Meet ren and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st, 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, McNamara Hall, 14th 
bet. Church and Sanchez. 

UES PONGNn ata eee 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Shurch. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—list and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. s 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

i 1741 Blake St., 


headquar- 


Berkeley. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 
Howard. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers — F, Barbrack. Secy., 1741 Blake street, 
Berkeley. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Pile Drivers. Bridge. and Structural Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, ission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
ctl Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
por Ae rs eg Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and ee ero 1st Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 
corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wedneatays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—-1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
sed nite, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14t 

Upholsterers—Meet 42A West Park St. 

ee 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
pee Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 

cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12, ste Beeet lst and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st 


Carhartt overalls and working clothes can be 
found at Sy iin & Haines,’ 1089-1091 Market. * 


J. H. WILEY 
The Furniture Man 


Norent, Good Furniture for little money, 


659-661 FOURTEETH STREET 
Phone Market 4322 Near Market and Church 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm ( locks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


OED PRINT. 


TRADES x2 COUNCILS 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 


printing it is not a Union concern. 


Union Made Pants | 
$2 to $5 


‘with a guarantee—a new 
pair free if they don’t wear 


Wallenstein and Frost 


Van Ness and 


Golden Gate Aves. 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Grocerico and Saloons 


My Reputation 
OF 30 YEARS STANDS BACK 
OF EVERY SUIT I MAKE 


My suits are built on honor. 
Skillful tailors work in my shop. 


Harry Cunningham 


CLASSY TAILOR 


2665 Mission Street ®twsea, 24 an< 


This is the only ; gel- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


Rooms 1106-1111, Chronicle Building 


Telephone Temporary 3895 
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Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. For Good UNION MADE Clothes Go ‘110 


G 
t. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. M B AUM TA L 
Upton & Williams, 112’ Hayes. . ie ? Zee 
Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 
Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 


Wallace Larssen Go., Inc., 965 O'Farrell. 935 VALENCIA STREET, Near 2ist 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. Wilkie dee, ein Willow ava. ; 


Wolff, ; M : 
Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. ciliates salbtbtientabadianiaa EUGENE McCOY viii tee NESBITT) ! 
Acme Printing Co., 1515 Pine. BOOKBINDERS 


2 . 
Sitsot & penis 8 Market Bite cpp ag se ak First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 


dene Urivting Gor tie Gee Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. My PHces are ee sre beas' oe 
Hicks-Judd Co., 276-284 Valencia. teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 


| 

Art Printery; The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. Hueh EC MISSION | 
Kitchen, Jap. & CU. Mee Geary. EUGENE McCOY, 2423 STREET | 

: 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 


Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 


Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. PH E 
Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. Or: BRERAVERS 


Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. Bolton & Strong, 1620 Fifteenth. 
Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Printing Co., 2054 Market. California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Call, The, Third and Market. Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. McCabe & Sons, 88 Sycamore Ave. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. Sierra op, ay cis, | Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Construction News, 641 Stevenson. Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. Western Process Engraving Co., 8369 Natoma. 5a 
Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. “ 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS % 
Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission 


Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. Tibbetts, H. €., 1590 Geary. W a n t e d ] TO COMPLETE FILES OF 


Davis, H. L., 1552’ Bddy. 2 ARI 
Davis Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. - MAILERS be cide « daaeonapers sill 


Davis Printing Go., 1076 Howard. Any one having any of the following issues of the 

Dettner-Travis Press, 3-35 Main. Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. Lazor Crarion will confer a favor by notifying the if 
astman 0., ne. + 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades Manager : 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy Vol. II.—Nos. 1, 24 and 36. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as Vol. V.—Nos. 4 and 4 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Go., 2366 Market. above. pane one | 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 


Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 


Sotign Gate ieee Bia oer eo Gate ave. Jas. G. Maguire 
Brockton Shoe Co. 
1025 FILLMORE ST. 


Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. - Telephone Markct 771, Near Twentieth Street 

plea A Mara iss Howard. z A 
alloye, Fran ‘0., 1182 Mission. cis 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. ies a FACE to FACE 

prsnies Teyicr Co., 544 Bryant. J : 

Thumbler Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
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McCormick Sells Hats 


Columbia Hat _ 
Works =<. | 


2358 Mission Street 
Phone Market 2445 
Between 19th and 20th 


1593 Haight Street | 


Phone Park 560 
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Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Erie. 


Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- S 8 
i 5 ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Halle & Boot, 640° Commmcnnial Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W 
alle cott, ommercial. : ulte 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. . 
Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 
Skee eee Go ora Poi. 
elvetia Printing Co., ost. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. New Type _ New Presses 
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Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 


Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. - 


Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. COMPANY 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. s . 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. Printin Bad es 

Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. b] , 

Lsviegn printing Co, ibeo Gelitornt 
evison Printing Co., 4 alifornia. . 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. R gi | B tt Et 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. e a la, u ons, C. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. : 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 


Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. i 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. e 


Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

mone Piggies 3 eee A Fift a 
ceNicoll, John R., ansome. . 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. t ! h, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. pores 

North’ Bnd Review. 1822 Stockt 
ort nd Review, ockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. — +--+ = be 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
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Keeps open evenings, in violation 
of the early closing regulations of 


THE RETAIL SHOE CLERKS’ ASS’N 
and has been placed on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 
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Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. . 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 
re ae oe a nuke 
tandard Printing T—o., eary. Alay 7] : 

Starkweather, Latham, & Pmanvel, 510 Clay. yee : NEAR MARKET . ‘eave tanaae oe 

Stewart Printing Co., urk, . FIRST TAli In ; 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. LORS IN SAN FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THIS LABEL 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


In Spite of Himself. 


One of the Justices of the Supreme Court tells 
of a young lawyer in the West who was trying his 
first case before Justice Harlan. 

The youthful attorney had evidently conned his 
argument till he knew it by heart. Before he pro- 
ceeded ten minutes with his oratorical effort, the 
Justice had decided the case in his favor and had 
told him so. Despite this, the young lawyer would 
not cease. It seemed that he had attained such a 
momentum that he could not stop. 

Finally Justice Harlan leaned forward, and in the 
politest of tones said, “Mr. Blank, notwithstanding 
your arguments, the court has concluded to decide 
this case in your favor.”—Sunday Magazine. 

2 ge 
Quite So. 

Two members of the Princeton faculty, during a 
recent hurried trip to New York, were on a Broad- 
way car when it was stopped by a blockade. As 
they were near their destination, they decided to 
get out and walk. The block was, however, soon 
lifted, and the car overtook them. : 

“When we left the car,” said one of the “high- 
brows,’ who, by the way, has a bit of the Celr in 
him, “I thought we should get on better by getting 
off. But after all we should have been better off 
if we had stayed on.”—Harper’s Weekly. 

——— 

Magistrate (to an interesting young fellow who is 
just leaving prison) —“Why don’t you live quietly at 
home with your family, instead of committing a 
crime that sends you right back to prison just as 
soon as you get out?” Young Man—“That’s just it, 
sir, it is my love for my family that makes me get 
sent to prison.” “How so?” “Why, my father and 
mother are both in prison. But we can never 
meet. They go in, I come out! They leave, I go in. 
It is a regular thing, and it upsets our family life.” 
—Silhouette. 
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A lot of poor children were at a farm. The 
farmer gave them some milk to drink, the product of 
a prize cow. “How do you like it?” he asked when 
they had finished. “Gee, it’s fine!” said one little 
fellow, who added, after a thoughtful pause, “I 
wish our milkman kept a cow!”—Cardiff Times. 

ee 

Assistant Editor—‘“Here’s a poem from a fellow 
who is serving a five years’ term in an Eastern Pen- 
itentiary.” Managing Editor—“Well, print it with 
a foot-note explaining the circumstance. It may 
serve as a warning to other poets.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 


—————_-@__—__—__- 

“Oh, Mr. Millyuns:” “Well?” “Do you think a 
rich man can go through the eye of a needle?” “I 
don’t know, my boy. However, I will say that 
my lawyers have dragged me through some very 
small loopholes.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

= See 

“Chumpley’s auto got away from him and ran 
fourteen miles on a country road.” “I’ll bet he 
was mad.” “No, he was tickled. He said it was the 
best run his car had made without adjusting.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


—_—_—___@a—____ 
“Jack, dearest, would you love me as much were 
I to lose my looks?” “Don’t you know, dar- 


ling, that the day I fell in love with you, you had on 
an automobile coat and goggles?”’—Brooklyn Life. 


The Alligator (to our wandering dentist on the 
Nile)—“Oh, please don’t go. I’ve a hollow tooth, 
and I want you to fill it.”—Punch. 

————— 

Most any brand or style of underwear, woolen or 
cotton, sold by Summerfield & Haines, 1089-1091 
Market Street. ¥ 

————_-_—_____ 

When you purchase ready-made clothing, see that 
it bears the Garment Workers’ label. 

ee 

The “Bell” brand of collars and cuffs bear the 
union label. Buy none other. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXaMiNeR BLiva@. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH.STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Mulier, 
Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. | 
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FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS. 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 ENTMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


Headqu:rters for PANAMA HATS 


Send your Panama Hat to be cleaned and 
bleached before the summer rush. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CHAS, F. LEEGE. Pres. W. A. FREDERICK. Vice-Pres, 
O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres, HENR\ BRUNNER., Vice-Pres. 
B. G. TOGAZZI, Cashier and Manager 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 
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LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. . 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. 


BOSTON. MASS 


~* KATSCHINSKI’S 4 .- 


Union-Stamped Shoes 


When you buy UNION-STAMPED 
SHOES, you are helping the honest 
shoemaker, the honest dealer and 
the honest manufacturer, while at 
the same time you are ‘helping 
yourself by demonstrating to others that you conscientiously live 
up to UNION PRINCIPLES, thus proving the good to be derived from 
“UNIONISM.”” We offer you your choice of 100 varieties of UNION- 
STAMPED SHOES, in every leather, in all shapes, for work or dress wear, 


PRICED FROM $2.00 TO $5.00 THE PAIR 
: We would be pleased to have you call and 
see our Shoes—note their excellent quality and 
their low prices. We know you'll be inter- 
ested. Remember when you buy that next 
pair of shoes that we are THE ONLY SHOE HOUSE 

IN SAN FRANCISCO DISPLAYING THE UNION CARD. 
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Philadelphia Shoe Co. 
1549 FILLMORE STREET NEAR GEARY 


